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which are the very opposite of Luther's creed, between disparage-
ment of "Jewish" Christianity, attempts to make Christ an
" Aryan ", and a revival of Teutonic mythology. Similar incon-
sistencies can be found in the ideology of the nationalism of other
nations too. French nationalists like Charles Maurras, for
instance, have little sympathy with Christianity for similar reasons
as the German nationalists. But they emphasize the great role
which the Catholic Church has played in building up French
nationality and civilization. They, therefore, are against Christi-
anity but for the Catholic Church. The Church, however, has
refused to accept this curious loyalty. Many French nationalists
tended to regard only a Catholic as a true Frenchman. German
nationalists of the older type were convinced that only Protestants
could be true Germans, and showed great distrust of and aversion
to Catholicism. It also seems that not a few English people
still think that a Catholic can hardly feel English.1 Every nation-
ality really wishes to have a religion of its own symbolizing its
national spirit.
12. THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER
The adoption of a religion as a national symbol was frequently
connected with struggles between nations, and was due to reasons
of national power or prestige. A strong motive was the striving
for national unity which did not seem safe except on the basis of
religious unity. Most persecutions of a religious minority were
really directed against a community which was considered
dangerous to the political or social order. In England the cause
of Protestantism was long identified with that of liberty, while in
France and Spain Catholicism was regarded as the guarantee of
monarchical absolutism. It is clear that this belief was founded
less on the specific spirit of those religions than on their role in
the history of the peoples concerned, True, the social and
* Dean Inge wrote : " It is impossible to converse long with a Catholic without
being conscious of an unsurmountable barrier ; and if we consider what this barrier is,
we find that we cannot confidently appeal to those instincts and moral traditions which
are the common heritage of all English people." Cf, William R. Inge, England^ 1936,
p. 68. H. G. Wells (Guide to the New World, 1941, p. 35) attacks Catholicism not
because it is un-English but because it is incompatible with the foundations of social
intercourse. " You can no more trust a devout Catholic in your household and in
your confidence than you can risk frankness or association with a Nazi spy. Never will
the devout Catholic be really frank with you. Always there will be a reservation ;
always the priest will be lurking in the background. . . . To marry a Catholic is only
half a marriage, and your children will be only half your own* And manifestly if 'you
do business with Catholic shops, if you subscribe to Catholic charities, if you entrust
your children to Catholic teachers, you are helping to sustain a hostile campaign
against the candid life." These views of Mr, Wells savour of the seventeenth century
rather than the twentieth.